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This collection of ‘‘Problems’’ is de- 
signed for an introductory course in 
rural school management. It is written 
for use in first-year courses for students 
in Rural Education in State Normal 
Schools, and for use by teachers in 
County Normals, High-School Teacher- 
Training Classes. 

Instead of using one text for such 
courses, it is recommended that there be 
made available for use of the class a 
number of the best known and most 
widely used texts. However, because 
students who take such courses are not 
yet familiar with the methods of biblio- 
graphic study, the problems are arranged 
so that only a few texts are actually re- 
quired for reference work. 

The purpose of these problems is to 
help the prospective teacher to ‘live 
through’ in imagination a year of school 
work before the task is actually under- 
taken. With this object in view, three 
young teachers—two young women and 
one young man—are followed through 
their first year of work. They meet just 
the kinds of problems that the young 
teachers of America meet. 

No attempt is made to introduce a2 
of their problems, but it is believed that 
from a study of those that are presented, 
a young teacher will establish a valua- 
ble basis for judging other similar prob- 
lems that may arise. 

The book is issued with the hope that 
it may serve as a guide to action in the 
many new and difficult situations which 
confront the young, beginning teachers 
of the rural schools of Ameriea. The 





author has expressed the hope that, after 
studying these problems, the beginning 
teachers may not feel so lonely in their 
work or so bewildered by their task as 
he felt in his first year as a teacher of 
a rural school. 
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THE PROBLEMS 


How to Secure a Position 

How to Make a Personal Applica- 
tion 

How to Write a Letter of Applica- 
tion 

How to Interview a Superintendent 
How Should the Teacher Spend the 
Summer Vacation? 

What Kind of a Boarding Place to 
Choose 

How to Prepare for the First Day 
How to Secure Material from Offi- 
cial Sources 

What to Do the First Day 

How to Make a Daily Schedule 
How Should Pupils Pass To and 
From Classes? 

How Should the Playground be 
Supervised ? 

What School Supplies are Neces- 
sary ? 

How Should the Teacher Dress? 
Who Should Do the Janitor Work? 
How to Secure the Best Care of 
Buildings and Grounds 

How Can the Pupils be Graded 
Properly ? 

How to Use Standardized Tests in 
Rural Schools 

How to Seat Pupils for Efficient 
Work 

How to Seat Pupils with Reference 
to Light 

What Kind of Heating System is 
Best for a Rural School? 

What to Do With an Old Stove 
How to Supply Sanitary Drinking 
Facilities 

What Should be Done About Eyes, 
Ears, Teeth, and Throats? 

How to Organize a Parent-Teacher 
Association 

How to Secure Playground Equip- 
ment 

How to Deal with Contagious Dis- 
eases 

How to Form Health Habits 

Why and How to Provide a Hot 
Lunch at the School 

How to Reduce Tardiness 

How to Reduce Absences 

What to do for Opening Exercises 
How to Develop the Use of Chaste 
Language 

How to Deal with the Beau Problem 
How to Provide Seat Work for the 
Younger Pupils 

Why and How to Have a Hot- 
Lunch Club 

What to Do and Say When Visit- 
ing the School Patrons 

How to Make Monthly Reports 
What are the Purposes of Monthly 
Examinations ? 
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What to Do at the Annual Institute 

What to Buy for the Reading Table 

How to Buy Professional Helps 

Wisely 

How to Decorate the Schoolroom 

How to Arrange a Parents’ Day 

How to Secure Funds to Buy a 

Phonograph and What to Select 

How to Prepare a Christmas Pro- 

gram 

47. What to do When the County Su- 
perintendent Visits the Schools 

48. How to Make a Monthly Report to 
the County Superintendent 

49. How to Secure a Rural School Su- 
pervisor 

50. How to Beautify the School Ground 

51. How to Secure Full Pupil Partici- 
pation in the County Athletic Meet 

52. What are the Arguments for and 
Against Consolidation? 

53. What are the Arguments for and 
Against the County Unit of Taxa- 
tion ? 

54. What Industrial Clubs to Organize 

55. How to Deal with the Pupil-Teacher 
‘Crush’ 

56. How to Prepare for the County 

Eighth-Grade Examinations 


57. What are the Requirements of an 
A1 School? 


58. How to Organize a Citizenship 
League 

59. How to Provide Supplementary 
Material 

60. How to Socialize the Work in Lan- 
guage 

61. How to Socialize Arithmetic 

62. How to Socialize Spelling 

63. How to Socialize History 


64. How to Establish a Museum in a 
Rural School 

65. How to Socialize Agriculture 

66. How to Discover the Differences in 
the Abilities of Children 

67. How to Adapt the Work to the 
Abilities of the Children 

68. What Should a Code of Ethics 
Contain ? 


69. What Shall I do Next Year and 
Thereafter ? 


70. Which School Shall I Accept? 
71. Should a Married Woman be En- © 

ployed as a Teacher? 
72. An Examination 
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In connection with the study of these 
problems we commend to your attention 
that great story of a teacher’s first year, 
Jean Mitchell’s School, (Cloth, Price, 
$1.00) and Stabletan’s great book of 
memoirs, Your Problems and Mine 
(Cloth, Price, $1.50). 





THE ILLINOIS POACHES 


“No One Liveth Unto Himself.” 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


National Education Association, Washington, D. C., 
June 29-July 4, 1924. 

Pan American Pedagogical Congress, Santiago, Chili, 
September, 1924. 

Eastern Division of the I. S. T. A., Charleston, Fri- 
day and Saturday, October 17 and 18, 1924. Features 
of program: Friday A. M., President’s address, J. A. 
Alexander, Windsor, Illinois; Dr. Paul E. Belting, Uni- 
versity of Iowa; Dr. W. L. Bryan, Indiana University. 
Friday P. M., Sectional Meetings; Friday evening, 
Musical Program under the direction of Professor Koch ; 
address, Judge Harry Olson, Chicago. Saturday A. M., 
business meeting; address, Professor B. H. Bode, Ohio 
State University. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


The officers of the I. S. T. A., including your editor, 
sincerely hope all the members will have a happy, rest- 
ful, invigorating vacation. 


A trip to the Nation’s Capitol, with side trips to 
places of historical and scenic interest, is one good way 
to spend a part of our vacation. The National Educa- 
tion Association will be in session at Washington from 
June 29 to July 4. The Illinois special train to this 
meeting will leave Chicago at 6 o’clock on June 27. 
Come on, let’s go! 


The delegates to represent the I. S. T. A. at the 
N. E. A. meeting who have accepted up to the time of 
going to press are Mrs. Kate Hartline, Cairo; L. A. 
Tuggle, Danville; Roy H. Johnson, Clinton; Caroline 
Boling, DeLand; O. L. Manchester, Normal; E. C. 
Fisher, Peoria; J. O. Marberry, Rockford; W. P. Mor- 
gan, Macomb; Ella C. Sullivan, Chicago; George A. 
Beers, Chicago; Elzy F. Downey, Chicago; George O. 
Smith, Princeton; Harold Bright, Marshall; Emma Me- 
Credie, Chicago; Margaret A. Haley, Chicago; Frances 
E. Harden, Chicago; Margaret Murphy, Carlinville; 
Eolia Boyer, Hast St. Louis; Rose Ely, Oak Park; Ruth 
Taylor, Elgin; and Nano T. Hickey, Chicago. The secre- 
tary will likely go representing the life membership of 
the association. 





Possibly some of our readers believe we devote too 
much space to taxation and its problems. But we believe 
teachers ought to do much reading and thinking on this 
subject. There are many signs that a crisis in school 
finance is approaching in Illinois. Our antiquated tax 
system is no longer enforced, and is perilously near 
complete failure. Many people who have studied taxa- 
tion for years are really alarmed concerning the fate of 
the public schools. Therefore, teachers ought certainly 
to know something about the problems of the financial 
support of the public schools. 


The Chicago Tribune of April 6 contains an article 
by Whitcomb Williams evidently written to encourage 
faith in the automobile industry, in which he says: 


‘*A summing up of the automobile industry since 1900 shows 
that the total number of machines turned out since that year is, 
in round numbers, 20,000,000, of which about 15,000,000 are now 
in active service, 1,000,000 have been exported, and the remainder 
junked. . . . . The total wholesale value of these 20,000,000 
vehicles is placed at about sixteen billion dollars.’’ 


We quote this merely to show that the American peo- 
ple actually have a little money left to spend for other 
things even after paying their school taxes. 


One of the candidates for governor in Texas has 
stated as one of the planks in his personal platform that 
he favors turning one-fourth of the automobile license 
fees into the state school fund. He says that ‘‘an edu- 
cated citizenship is indispensable and will find a way to 
improve the highways.’’ But here in Illinois the hard 
road enthusiasts say that all the automobile license fees 
must go for hard roads and that the citizens must learn 
the ‘‘way’’ in schools supported entirely by a general 
property tax. Besides the automobile license fees there 
are large amounts of revenue raised by other fees, licenses 
and other methods of indirect taxation; but none of this 
revenue finds its way into the school funds. These large 
amounts are used for other things whose cost never shows 
on the taxpayers’ tax receipts. Since the politicians of 
each party and faction have stirred up such an antipathy 
against taxes in their efforts to make the people believe 
that they are being robbed by the politicians in each of 
the other parties and factions, there is much complaint 
about school taxes. We met a man the other day who 
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grumbled and growled because his school tax amounted 
to $6.70, but he never uttered a murmur against his auto- 


mobile license fee of eight dollars. Why couldn’t a part” 


or all of our state school fund appropriation be made 
from the revenues received from sources other than the 
direct property tax? And why shouldn’t the cost of 
some of the things probably less necessary than schools 
show on tax receipts? As the Japanese school-boy says, 
‘*We ask to know?”’ 


' 


The Carlinville Daily Enquirer of May 19 contained 
this news item: 

‘Recently some land owners whose farms are in non-high 
school territory and adjoin the Carlinville community high-school 
district wanted their farms annexed to the big county-seat district. 
They would have been taken in immediately as they volunteered 
to come in; but when attorneys looked up the matter they found 
there is no way for them to join the district as the law does not 
provide for filing any such a petition.’’ 

The noise made by some land owners in a few districts 
gives many people the impression that all farmers in- 
cluded in community high school districts are protesting 
against some awful outrage. But such is not the case. 
Many farmers, both tenants and land owners, are sincere 
supporters of their districts. The Carlinville district 
contains nearly 100 sections and reaches into eight town- 
ships. The outside territory nearest the splendid new 
school house is still four or five miles away, but some of 
the farmers and land owners out there are asking to get 
in. The establishment of the district, the issuing of 
bonds, and the erection of a new building costing over 
$200,000 had practically no opposition and carried by 
a vote of about 20 to 1. A splendid high school is in 
operation, which is attended by 386 pupils, 114 of whom 
are farm boys and girls. The district has never been 
attacked in the courts, and no one has ever even started 
a petition to call an election to discontinue the district. 
Farmers and coal miners vie with each other in their 
loyalty to the high school. Besides this great community 
feature, Carlinville has Blackburn College with its world- 
famed self-help plan, and it is also crowded with students. 

We wish some of the contentious leaders in backward, 
belligerent communities would come over to your editor’s 
old home town and imbibe a little of the spirit of peace 
and good will to education. 


PREPARATION FOR DOING THE WORLD’S 
WORK 


H. A. Perrin 


This American Republic was founded upon a new 
principle of life relationships. It assumed the right of 
the populace to function in all the phases of life. Even 
the idea of government which for so long a period had 
been held by ruling classes was placed upon the self 
determination plan and intrusted to the will of the 
people. 

Such a program at once brought to the foreground 
the absolute need for mass enlightenment. Adequate 
training for the responsibilities in a self determined 
form of government stood out clearly in the minds of 
our forefathers who had so much to do with the founda- 
tion and guidance of this young nation. 

Ringing down thru the years is the statement of 
Washington in his Farewell Address: ‘‘ Promote as of 
primary importance institutions for the general diffu- 
sion of knowledge. In proportion as the structure of 
the government gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.’’ 
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The words of Jefferson likewise set forth this need as 
seen by one of the keenest thinkers of that early day: 
‘*A system of instruction which shall reach every descrip- 
tion of citizens from the richest to the poorest, as it was 
the earliest, so shall be the latest of all the public con- 
cerns in which I shall permit myself to take an interest.’’ 

Again, Madison, the tireless worker and able thinker 
said: ‘‘A popular government without popular educa- 
tion is but the prelude of a farce or a tragedy, perhaps 
both.”’ 

The expansion of territory and the ever increasing 
population with all of the accompanying complexities 
and demands placed a new emphasis upon the importance 
of education to prepare for doing the world’s work. 
Today we realize as never before the many sided train- 
ing which is necessary for the boy and the girl who are to 
be successful in fulfilling life’s tasks and responsibilities. 

What are the types of training which will fit, the child 
of today for his living now and for adult services when 
grown? 

The first point of emphasis must be that of physical 
efficiency. To be a healthy human is of first importance 
today as it was when in other phrasing the great Spencer 
propounded it as knowledge of first magnitude. Indeed 
the congestion of living conditions today calls for keener 
efforts to develop and keep well and fit for doing the 
world’s work. Physical training opportunities from an 
early stage thru the entire school career is the only hope 
of harmonious development which shall serve as a back- 
ground for reserve power; physical, mental and moral. 
Corrective exercises, when coupled with proper diagnosis 
and other remedial measures will go far toward produc- 
ing a happy, efficient people. Whatever the demands of 
child life may be, the physical needs must either be 
positively met or the adult must offer to society a par- 
tially inefficient service. 

By physical training is meant more than just exercise. 
It implies training which will result in hygienic habits 
adapted to individual needs. Social hygiene must find a 
large place in such training. Even further, it involves 
training in inclinations to participate in adult recre- 
ational activities that will serve as stimulating, refresh- 
ing and re-creative agencies throughout mature service. 

A second type of necessary training is for service to 
the home, to the business world, and to community in its 
managerial functions. Some writers have termed this the 
great social service of life. 

It is a trite saying that the home is the heart of Amer- 
ican life. Yet we recognize more and more that con- 
sistent training in ideals, arts and sciences alone can be 
relied upon to keep the home a fundamental institution 
in our midst. That our boys and girls should have such 
training as will produce successful home life is a prop- 
osition which none but those unfamiliar with the world’s 
history of civilization would gainsay. The importance 
of this argument may be based upon either the highest 
moral basis or upon the most practical and expedient 
utility basis. In either case, or better in a combination 
of these foundational claims, the home stands as the 
bulwark of American solidarity. 

The schools always have lent themselves primarily to 
the training in those habits of mind and hand which lend 
themselves to the doing of the work of the business 
world. ‘As modern conditions have pointed the way to 
educational needs in the professions, the commercial 
lines, the earth manipulations, the biological adjust- 
ments, just so surely has the training been gradually 
modified to meet the demand. That such general and 
specialized training is an ever evolving product of the 
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schools is the greatest evidence of the fundamental justi- 
fication of increasing analysis of the business world into 
which our young people must fit, and the modification 
of courses of study so that a properly differentiated op- 
portunity for all is available on an appropriate level. 
Such training is more than the orientation of the pupil. 
It must establish ideals, connect the individual with the 
great aspects of life’s duties, free him from the shackles 
of narrowness and provide such detailed and technical 
knowledge and application skills as will result in an 
ability to render a needed service to his fellows, a service 
which shall at once find its reward in terms both of social 
satisfaction and proper remuneration. 

The individual must also be trained in accepting civic 
duties and responsibilities. This involves more than a 
knowledge of the form of government, important as this 
is in itself. It calls for a training which is productive 
of a sympathetic and understanding attitude toward the 
spirit of government. The needs and methods of pro- 
ducing and carrying on local, state, national and inter- 
national relationships from a political, economic and 
righteous point of view, must be positive provisions of 
training. The willingness to serve, to accept responsi- 
bility and a high ideal of honesty in public as well as in 
private life, are attributes which adequate training must 
link together. 

A third type of education which goes a long way in 
providing the proper setting for participation in the 
world’s work is that of genuine respect for one’s fellows. 
This may be considered upon a social, business and civic 
basis. The complexity of modern conditions locally or 
internationally calls for infinite diversity of occupations, 
services and relationships. Good-will must mark the at- 
titude of person with person, firm with firm, community 
with community, and nation with nation. Such social 
studies as will set forth this attitude lend themselves to 
a happier and more efficient people. 

Leisure occupations marks a fourth type. Modern 
society works eight hours, sleeps eight hours and has 
eight hours for refreshment and leisure. Social studies 
have repeatedly asserted the fact that it is largely the 
leisure hours that produce the greatest problems of mod- 
ern societye We have been a working and sleeping hu- 
manity. Its toll has been high. We have learned the 
value of leisure as a recharging process—a process which 
results in more efficient results during hours of industry 
and gives life a savor rather than making it a treadmill 
of mere existence. Yet these leisure hours may be harm- 
ful or beneficial. They may be loss or they may con- 
tribute to personal and community physical, mental, so- 
cial and moral stability. The task of our training 
schools is to provide for the early formation of life in- 
terests in the great out of doors, in diversified fields of 
arts and sciences which at once both supplement and 
correlate with one’s other life activities. That such train- 
ing is now to be found in some degree on all levels of 
training from the grade school to the university argues 
volumes for the welfare of the present and future gen- 
erations. 

Thus modern training must teach service to one’s 
self, to the home, the business world and the social com- 
munity. It must teach righteous good-will for one’s 
fellows and must implant interests for such a use of 
leisure hours as will contribute to physical, mental, so- 
cial and moral welfare. 
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INTRODUCING MR. GRIMM 


We take pleasure in introducing to our readers and 
the members of the State Teachers’ Association their 
new employee, Mr. Lester R. Grimm. He has been em- 
ployed by the board of directors to work under the direc- 





Lester R. Grimm 


tion of the secretary and to have charge of the special 
department of research and statistics. 

Mr. Grimm obtained his elementary education in the 
country schools of Montgomery county and then at- 
tended and graduated from the Litchfield high school. 
He obtained his higher and professional training at the 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers’ College, Gem City 
Business College, University of Illinois, and the Illinois 
State Normal University, graduating from the last named 
in 1922 with the degree of Bachelor of Education. He 
majored in economies and gave special attention to sta- 
tistics. He is a member of the national honorary edu- 
cational fraternity, Kappa Delta Pi. 

He has had a rich and varied experience in the public 
schools and in the army, which tends to fit him for his 
new position. He taught in the rural schools five years; 
was principal of the grade school at Ohlman one year; 
was principal of the high school and grades at Butler 
two years; was assistant county superintendent of 
schools in Montgomery county one year; and for the 
last two years has been superintendent of the commu- 
nity high school and grade school at Brockton. 

While in college he held numerous positions of 
responsibility in student organizations and activities. 
He taught laboratory work in psychology; was organiz- 
ing editor of the yearbook of the I. S. N. U. in 1921; 
and was editor-in-chief of the same yearbook in 1922. 
He has had much experience in the organization of 
community high school districts, in campaigns for elec- 
tions for bonding and building, and in litigation per- 
taining to schools. In war time he went into the army 
and was assigned to statistical work for several months. 
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Mr. Grimm is earnest, sincere, and energetic. He has 
long been a member of our Association and has studied 
and supported its resolutions and legislative programs. 
He knows our program and he knows where to get the 
facts to support it. He pledges his very best efforts to 
perform well the duties assigned to his new position and 
asks the hearty support and cooperation of all the 
membership. 

R. C. M. 


THE CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT 


A resolution adopted by the I. S. T. A. last Decem- 
ber urged the Congress of the United States to adopt and 
submit to the states for their ratification an amendment 
to the Constitution giving Congress power to limit or 
prohibit the labor of children, and suggested that the 
secretary send a copy of the resolution to each member 
of Congress from Illinois. 

The secretary complied with this request and received 
courteous replies from nearly all our members either 
promising to vote for the amendment or to study it and 
give it fair consideration. The proposed amendment 
(H. J. R. No. 184) passed the House of Representatives 
on April 19 by a vote of 297 to 69. The vote by each 
of the Illinois congressmen is given below. The number 
after each name is the number of the congressional dis- 
trict represented. 

For the amendment: Richard Yates, at large; Henry 
R. Rathbone, at large; Martin B. Madden, 1; Elliott W. 
Sproul, 3; Thomas Doyle, 4; Adolph J. Sabath, 5; 
James R. Buckley, 6; Stanley Kunz, 8; Fred A. Brit- 
ten, 9; Carl R. Chindblom, 10; Frank R. Reid, 11; 
John C. MeKenzie, 13; William J. Graham, 14; Edward 
J. King, 15; William E. Hull, 16; Frank H. Funk, 17; 
William P. Holaday, 18; Henry T. Rainey, 20; J. Earl 
Major, 21; Edward E. Miller, 22; William W. Arnold, 
23; Thomas S. Williams, 24; Edward E. Denison, 25. 

Not Voting: M. A. Michaelson, 7; Charles E. Fuller, 
12; Allen F. Moore, 19. 

For the Bill, but absent and “‘paired’’: Morton D. 
Hull, 2. 

On April 22 the secretary received a letter from 
Congressman-at-Large, Richard Yates, which was as 
follows : 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, D. C., April 19, 1924. 
Mr. Robert C. Moore, 
Carlinville, Ml. 
My Dear Sir: 

I want you to know that I today voted for the passage of the 
resolution submitting to the Legislatures the so-called Child Labor 
Amendment. 

I supported this proposition by my vote in the Judiciary 
Committee through which the resolution had to pass before reach- 
ing the floor of the House; and, in addition to voting for it in 
Committee and again on its final passage in the House, I made on 
the floor an appeal for its passage. This letter is sent because 
I do not forget that you urged this legislation in a letter to me, 
which was one of the things I took into consideration when voting 
for the resolution. 

Yours truly, 
RICHARD YATES. 


FARMERS AND THE SCHOOLS 


An ‘‘Illinois Subseriber’’ recently contributed a let- 
ter to the Prairie Farmer that was published in the 
April 12 number of that paper. Among other things he 
says: ‘‘What concerns us is a higher price for our 
products. Taxes would not be noticed if we were getting 
anything like a fair profit for our labor and investment.’’ 
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_This correspondent, writing from the farmers’ stand- 
point, touches on an important truth in this statement. 
The real reason for the bitter complaint by farmers 
against taxes is their serious economic condition caused 
by the unequal deflation of prices following the war; 
the unequal assessment of property, by which much in- 
tangible but taxable property escapes taxation; high 
tariffs on imported goods, and other international. rela- 
tions unfavorable to trade, which make it impossible for 
farmers to find a market for their surplus products; and 
the economic exploitation of the farmers by astute and 
powerful interests engaged in other business. Of course 
farmers, as well as others, should insist that taxes be 
assessed and levied economically and expended without 
waste; but much of their complaint, aroused by false 
friends and demagogs, seems to be directed against the 
schools in general. Much of the criticism in farm papers 
has been destructive rather than constructive. 

Farmer boys will need all the education and training 
they can get if the economic problems touched on above 
are to be solved fairly; and their fathers should be the 
most enthusiastic supporters and patrons of the schools. 
If the farmers of the future, beginning now, are not 
sufficiently educated, trained and organized to solve our 
economic problems fairly, they will be exploited by those 
who know how to take advantage of economic law and 
to get enacted statutory law for their own advantage. 
Certain manufacturing and commercial interests and 
their astute advisers are highly educated in social and 
economic science and are certainly looking after their 
own interests. We believe that the school taxes paid 
by the producing farmers for the benefit of the children 
and our future citizenship are very much less than the 
amounts extorted from them or ‘‘made’’ on their 
products by monopolists and predatory commercial in- 
terests. Therefore, the Prairie Farmer’s correspondent 
is right. We hope that he and all other farmers will 
follow up his idea until they learn definitely and pre- 
cisely what is happening to them. For they cannot solve 
their problems by blindly fighting high schools. 

An editorial in the May 10 number of the same paper 
indicates that the editor is studying the problem and 
that he is becoming more reasonable in his attitude 
toward the schools. He makes the statement that teach- 
ers have so often stated and emphasized, that “‘A far- 
reaching reform in the revenue laws of the state would 
get at the heart of the trouble,’’ and then continues as 
follows : 


‘*Here are some principles on which we should all be 
able to agree. 

1. High schools are necessary. 

2. Every child should have the opportunity of se- 
curing a free high-school education. 

3. The cost should be distributed fairly. 

4. That is not the case in Illinois now, and we should 
all work together to find a constructive and satis- 
factory remedy.’’ 


We are willing even to agree to an additional state- 
ment of these principles substituting elementary schools 
for high schools in the statement; or suppose that we 
just use the words ‘‘ public schools’’ and include both. 

Of course there may be great diversity of opinion as 
to a fair distribution of the cost. Even farmers do not 
agree upon this. For instance, the editor of the Prairie 
Farmer suggests that all farm land be put into the non- 
high-school districts; but a prominent representative 
of the farmers, writing for the Illinois Weekly Farmer 
published at Marissa as the organ of the Farmers’ Union, 
declares emphatically that the non-high-school district 
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and its tax for tuition must be abolished. And what 
might seem fair today may seem unfair in five years from 
now if changes in our industrial and economic system 
by legislation or otherwise give prosperity to the farmers 
and economic depression to the cities. 

R. C. M. 


PRESIDENT BUTLER, LAW AND LAWLESSNESS 


It seems that the public has just become aware of the 
political heresies of President Nicholas Murray Butler 
of Columbia University. His recent attack on prohibi- 
tion and the 18th amendment has aroused a storm of pro- 
test, although an even more dangerous speech delivered 
over a year ago attracted little attention. The Jllinois 
Teacher has received several appeals to take a stand 
against the propaganda based upon Mr. Butler’s recent 
address. One correspondent says that ‘‘we ought to dis- 
avow the doctrine enunciated by this great educational 
leader but mistaken citizen,’’ which seems to imply that 
any educational journal that remains silent agrees with 
Mr. Butler. 

But the Illinois State Teachers’ Association believes 
in the 18th amendment and its enforcement and has so 
expressed itself in its resolutions. We have often de- 
clared ourselves in favor of law enforcement, even to 
the enforcement of the tax laws. There may be some 
question as to whether President Butler is a great edu- 
cational leader, but there is no question as to whether we 
agree with him on the subject of the 18th amendment 
and its enforcement. 

While we are on the subject of President Butler’s ex- 
pressions, we beg leave to call attention to the earlier 
speech referred to above. On January 26, 1923, he de- 
livered an address on the subject of ‘‘Law and Lawless- 
ness’’ to the Ohio State Bar Association at Columbus, 
Ohio. On February 23, 1923, it was read into the Con- 
. gressional Record by Congressman George Holden Tink- 
ham of Massachusetts. Then it was printed in pamphlet 
form, and innumerable copies were mailed out as anti- 
prohibition propaganda under Mr. Tinkham’s franking 
privilege. The writer of this article received three copies 
at different times. 

No doubt President Butler is a learned man and 
should express his ideas clearly; but we must confess 
that after reading the address we are unable to deter- 
mine whether he is making an appeal for obedience to 
law or encouraging disobedience to law. However, we are 
quite sure that the address will have the latter effect 
when it is widely distributed by the liquor interests under 
the frank of the government. 

He says: ‘‘ That disregard of law, disobedience to law, 
and contempt for law have greatly increased and are 
still increasing in this country is not to be doubted.’’ 
Also: ‘‘It is rather a sorry outcome of our century and 
a half of existence as an independent nation, proclaiming 
to the world the discovery of the best possible method of 
providing for liberty under law, that we should now be 
pointed to as the lawbreaking nation par excellence.’’ 
He then gives what he believes to be the causes of this 
national disease. He blames our soft education, lack of 
‘‘discipline,’’ material progress running ahead of moral 
and intellectual progress, and then, as a climax, cites 
the laws that ‘‘try all over again, although in new forms, 
the world-old experiment of tyranny and despotism and 
interference with personal life and private conduct.’’ 
As examples of laws that come under this description he 
names the fifteenth and eighteenth amendments to the 
federal constitution, and says that ‘‘there is no likelihood 
that they can ever be enforced.’’ He says that the reason 
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the 18th amendment cannot be enforced is that ‘‘men 
and women dissent entirely from the grounds upon which 
the case for the 18th amendment was rested, and they 
regard its provisions and those of the statutes based upon 
it as a forcible, an immoral, and a tyrannical invasion of 
their private life and personal conduct,’’ and that ‘‘the 
moral sense, as well as the common sense of very many 
people are.affronted by a policy which will expend mil- 
lions of dollars and use the methods of Czarist Russia 
and of the Spanish Inquisition to enforce one provision 
of law while others of far greater significance and pub- 
lie importance are accorded conventional treatment or 
less.’’ 

Then he quotes with seeming approval an English 
churchman and author as follows: ‘‘Suppose that the 
State has exceeded its rights by prohibiting some harm- 
less act, such as the consumption of aleohol. Is smuggling 
in such a case morally justifiable? I should say yes; the 
interference of the State in such matters is a mere im- 
pertinence.’’ But even after this he admits that ‘‘No 
one familiar with the practical workings of our political 
system would expect either the fifteenth or the eighteenth 
amendment to be repealed within measureable time.’’ 

This is the sort of literature that Mr. Butler is fur- 
nishing to be franked out all over the United States. 
Does it encourage obedience to law, or disrespect for 
law? It seems to some of us that such statements as 
these coming from a man eminent in both education and 
polities in America are more harmful to our country than 
any literature coming from the discredited propagandists 
of Russia. 

The stand President Butler has taken demonstrates 
the fact that even highly intelligent men make some in- 
consistent discriminations in regard to respect for dif- 
ferent laws. He is a pillar in the citadel of protection. 
He is an ardent supporter of a high protective tariff. But 
many of our citizens dissent entirely from the grounds 
upon which the case for a protective tariff is rested, and 
‘*they regard its provisions as a forcible, an immoral, and 
a tyrannical invasion of their private life and personal 
affairs ;’’ and when they go across the line visiting and 
return home they resent the methods of Czarist Russia 
and of the Spanish Inquisition in searching their private 
property. ‘‘Is smuggling in such a case morally justifi- 
able?’’ We are sure that in this case Mr. Butler will 
agree with us that it is not justifiable, and that the law 
should be respected and obeyed. Possibly he believes 
that all laws should be respected and obeyed, but his 
Columbus speech surely contains some dangerous sug- 
gestions, and teachers generally do not agree with nor 
support those suggestions. 

R. C. M. 
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DISTRICT FOURTEEN HOLDS SUCCESSFUL 
CONFERENCE 


A successful conference of District 14 was held in 
Belleville on March 29th, Mrs. Albert Benignus, the 
Regional Director, presiding. There was an attendance 
of 300. An interesting innovation was introduced by 
County Superintendent Mr. John E. Miller who offered 
his teachers 8 credits toward the renewal of their certifi- 
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cates for the day’s attendance. The Superintendent of 
Belleville grade schools accepted as a credit lecture for 
his teachers the address ‘‘The Child is Heir of the Past’’ 
delivered by Prof. M. V. O’Shea of the University of 
Wisconsin. 

Other addresses were: ‘‘Visual Education—Its Ad- 
vantages,’’ Supt. Hough; ‘‘The Movie and Your Child,’’ 
Mrs. Charles E. Merriam, National Better Films Chair- 
man; ‘‘The Parent-Teacher Association and the Com- 
munity,’’ Mrs. Mark P. Mears. 


PARENTS STUDY SCHOOL PROBLEMS 


Under the auspices of the Harvard School Fathers’ 
Club a ‘‘forum’’ is to be provided for the impartial dis- 
cussion of the platoon, or work-study-play plan, in the 
public schools. The club desires to hear all sides of the 
question and to reach its own conclusions. 

The example of the Harvard School Fathers’ Club 
should be followed by parent-teacher associations, whose 
number fortunately is legion and whose regular meet- 
ings and discussions do the schools much good. Proposed 
educational reforms should be studied without bias or 
prejudice. There are no conspiracies afoot to sacrifice 
either the children or the teaching force. Good faith 
should be taken for granted by all concerned in the prob- 
lems of the school system, and pending controversies 
should be settled by candid discussion —Harvard (Ill.) 
Daily News, April 26. 


THE SURVEY OF HANDICAPPED CHILDREN 


The Survey of the Mentally and Physically Handi- 
capped Children of School Age was authorized by the 
last Legislature for the purpose of determining the size 
and nature of the problem of handicapped children in 
Illinois, and also to obtain information upon which legis- 
lation may be based. The survey is being conducted on 
the basis of sampling the State as a whole. 

The primary function of such a study is the practical 
one of assisting parents and teachers in the care and 
education of children who are problems. Its purpose is 
not to sort out and label the individual child, but thru 
studies in the social, medical and psychological fields, to 
suggest a solution for the problem which he represents. 

The actual work of the survey will interfere but little 
with the normal functioning of the schools, and will re- 
quire only a small amount of time of parents. Two 
counties in Illinois are already being surveyed. 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED AT THE ANNUAL 
STATE MEETING 


Be It Resolved, That we, the members of the Parent-Teacher 
Associations of the State of Illinois, in annual convention at 
Springfield, Illinois, heartily endorse the movement to set apart 
May first as Child Health Day to focus the thought of the country 
on constructive measures for improving and safeguarding the 
health of our nation’s children. 

(This movement has been endorsed by Mr. Coolidge, President 
of the United States, and Mrs. Reeve, President of the National 
Congress. ) 

Whereas, The youth of our country are constantly confronted 
with suggestive and obscene literature, and 

Whereas, The reading of such literature is far-reaching in its 
pernicious effects, 

Be It Resolved, That the Illinois Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations, in convention assembled, urges that every member 
inform himself concerning the dissemination of such literature in 
his community, and wherever such literature is found notify postal 
authorities and make every effort to prohibit the sale of same, and, 

Be It Further Resolved, That the Illinois Council of Parent- 
Teacher Associations pledge itself to cultivate the love of fine lit- 
erature in children of all ages. 
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Whereas, The alarming increase in cigarette smoking among 
people of all ages and both sexes, but especially by growing boys, 
is not only cause for alarm, but a call to arms; therefore, 

Be It Resolved, That the Illinois Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations, in convention assembled, pledges its membership to 
co-operate in efforts made in city, state and nation to saf 
the health and morals of youth from cigarette smoking and kindred 
evils, to the end that high ideals for American manhood and 
womanhood may be preserved for coming generations. 

Whereas, The future of the country depends upon the de- 
velopment of our boys and girls into stable manhood and woman- 
hood, and 

Whereas, The social and recreational life of our young people 
is a determining factor in the ideals they acquire, therefore, 

Be It Resolved, That we try to establish higher and more 
definite standards for the guidance of the social and recreational 
life of our children. 


Whereas, There is an alarming disrespect among young and 
old for constituted authority, and 

Whereas, The welfare of all moral, political and social insti- 
tutions depends upon a reverence for law and order, and, 

Whereas, The keeping of all laws is a fundamental principle 
of good citizenship, therefore, 

Be It ResolWwed, By the Illinois Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations in convention assembled, that the keeping of the laws 
and respect for constituted authority shall be stressed in the home 
and the school to the end that the citizens, g and old, may, of 
their own volition, respect and observe the laws of the home, of 
the school, and of the State. 


Whereas, The Fifty-third General Assembly passed the fol- 
lowing progressive educational measures: 

1. The act providing for the new basis of distribution for the 
state school fund. 

2. The act offering school boards state aid for the excess cost 
of educating crippled children. ; 

3. The act providing for a survey of handicapped children. 

Be It Resolved, That the Illinois Council of Parent-Teacher 
Associations use all means within its power to aid the state in 
securing the full benefits of these measures. 


Whereas, Illinois should be among the first of the states in 
education as it is in agriculture, industry and commerce, the Illi- 
nois Council of Parent-Teacher Associations endorses the following 
measures for improving the administration of our public schools: 

1st measure—A larger school unit for taxation and adminis- 
tration. 

2nd measure—In order more nearly to equalize both educa- 
tional opportunity and taxation for schools throughout the state, 
that the state school fund shall be largely increased. 

’ 3rd measure—School districts which maintain both high schools 
and elementary schools should be given taxing powers equal to those 
of communities where high schools and elementary schools are ad- 
ministered in separate districts under separate school boards. 

4th measure—Progressive raising of the standards for the 
qualifications of teachers for the elementary grades and increased 
emphasis in the normal schools on training teachers for elementary 


grades. 


The Illinois Council of Parent-Teacher Associations hereby ex- 
presses its very deep conviction that the dangers inherent in our 
present-day restless, strenuous, complex life are so real as to 
threaten seriously the normal development of our boys and girls 
that we strongly urge upon all local parent-teacher associations the 
following considerations: 

1. The need of spreading widely an understanding of the 
divine right of children to wholesome directed play if they are to 
grow in full strength, courage and health and thus be able to meet 
the demands of modern existence. 


2. The need of spreading understanding also of the value of 
group games, of athletics, of social recreation in the actual forma- 
tion of ethical character, thus laying the foundations of good citi- 
zenship and aiding the training of home, school and church and at 
the same time giving joy, contentment and splendid outlets for 
legitimate human longings. 

3. The definite possibility of our local associations taking the 
lead in answering the challenge of youth in getting established the 
means and leadership in our schools and communities necessary to 
the carrying out of a broad and varied recreation program 
upon existing conditions in each case. - 
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4. In communities which have not already done so, we suggest 
the wisdom of applying the new law known as Senate Bill No. 229, 
which enables the voters to cause local governments to establish 
recreational systems. 

5. Finally, we urge our associations to keep in mind the readi- 
ness of the Playground and Recreation Association of America, to 
furnish counsel, literature and field service in connection with these 
efforts. 





SCHOOL HEALTH DEPARTMENT 


By J. W. Brcxzs, 
Managing Director [Uinois Tuberculosis Association 





VACATION TIME 


Vacation time has come. It began a month earlier in 
Southern Illinois than in Central and Northern Illinois. 
The financial condition of the districts in the Southern 
section of the State compels the directors to make the 
school term seven or eight months in the rural com- 
munities and eight or nine months in the cities. 

In Central and Northern Illinois where valuations are 
higher the schools run eight or nine months in the rural 
communities, and nine or ten months in the cities. Per- 
haps some day, not in the faf distant future, the con- 
solidated district, with a lengthened school term, will be 
the rule. Many believe that eleven months, with a shorter 
day during the summer, would be an ideal school year 
for the grades. No doubt much is lost through the long 
vacation period. 

Though school is not in session during the summer, 
and aside from a limited amount of home study, the pro- 
gram is interrupted, there will be, and should be, physical 
growth. Physical growth is as important as mental 
growth. In fact, mental growth is usually held back 
unless there is also normal physical growth. 

During the school term boys and girls have been in- 
structed to observe approved health habits. These should 
be continued during the vacation period. Parents can do 
much to help their sons and daughters carry on through 
the summer. 

‘‘ All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.’’ So 
to Jack must be allotted a big share of the daily program 
for play. What applies to Jack will also apply to his 
sister. Really, the same is true of Jack’s teacher and 
Jack’s father and mother. They all need to play. Out- 
doors is the ideal place to play in the summer time. 
Thanks to the automobile, the time spent outdoors in 
pleasure and recreation has been materially lengthened. 

Air and sunshine; then more air and more sunshine 
are recommended by physicians and sanitarians. Re- 
search studies have shown that in the Southern states 
where cattle are kept out in the open the year around 
there is little bovine tuberculosis, while in the Northern 
States where cows are housed in tight buildings to pro- 
tect them from the severe cold bovine tuberculosis has 
become a menace. 

A recent survey of the Indian tribes on reservations 
in the United States shows that the red man is dying 
from tuberculosis at an unusually rapid rate. He does 
not seem to adjust himself to the white man’s way of 
living. When the Indian lived outdoors, in his primitive 
state, tuberculosis was rarely known among them. 
Housing has much to do with sickness. Not only tuber- 
culosis but other diseases are often traced to poor hous- 
ing conditions. 

Both teacher and pupil look forward to vacation 
period. Both should return to school in September with 
a score of 100 in health. 
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LAKE SHORE MEETING 


The Lake Shore Division of the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association held its annual meeting at Oak 
Park on Friday, April 11. The attendance was so large 
that the meeting was held in two auditoriums, one at 
the high school and one at the Pilgrim Congregational 
Church. 

The leading speakers on the general program were 
Professor Ian C. Hannah of Oberlin College, and Presi- 
dent E. B. Bryan of Ohio University. The music con- 
sisted of Community singing conducted by Mr. J. L. 
Swihart of Evanston and Miss Edith Howe of Oak Park, 
cornet solos by Mr. Nelson Brabrook, and selections by 
the Oak Park elementary school orchestra conducted by 
Mr. Lewis Blackman. In the afternoon the division met 
in ten different sections, and each of them had a good 
program. 

At the business session the amendment to Article IX 
of the Constitution of the State Association was ratified. 

The following resolutions were adopted : 


RESOLUTION I—ON TAXATION. 
Challenge Thought: 
Education is not a tax burden; it is an investment. 
Resolved, That: ; 

(a) We favor a revision of the school laws of the state which 
will permit the unit system schools to levy taxes equal to 
those possible under the dual system. 

(b) We favor a method of taxation in line with the plan sug- 
gested by the State Association, the important points of 
which are: 

1. A revaluation of all the property of the State under 
the direction of the State Tax Commission, the pur- 
pose of said revaluation or re-assessment being to put 
all property upon the books at its fair cash value. 

. The establishment by law of a system of corporate 
taxation designed to yield to Illinois revenues pro- 
portionally commensurate with those received from 
similar sources by other industrial states.- 

. The classification of all property in Illinois for pur- 
poses of taxation, so 
(a) That land and all natural resources be taxed at 

their full value and at a substantial rate; 

(b) That industry and the products of labor be taxed 
at a lower rate; 

(c) That, if an income tax be levied, incomes re 
sulting from personal service or legitimate bust- 
ness enterprise be taxed at a lower rate than 
those resulting from private appropriation of so- 
cially created values. 

Until such reforms are obtained, we demand the enforce- 

ment of our taxation laws as they are. 

(c) We favor a law requiring the assessment of all property 
within cities and villages as subdivided unless it is ac- 
tually used for farming purposes. 


RESOLUTION, II—on Equa EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY FOR 

Every CHILD. 
Challenge Thought: 

Can we afford not to provide educational opportunities for 
those handicapped mentally, physically or through economic 
circumstances? The cost of our special institutions in the 
state is the best answer to the business man and tax payer 
who says the state can not afford it. The argument of ‘‘The 
stitch in time’’ ought to appeal’ to him. 


Resolved, That: 

(a) We favor the establishment of special schools for those 
children who cannot profit from the regularly organized 
schools, because of some mental or physical handicap. 

(b) We favor the complete establishment of continuation 
schools for those children who for economic and other 
reasons dropped out of the regular school course before 
completing it; also, that the state provide funds to sup- 
port the schools at a level of efficiency equal to that of 
the regular schools, by direct financial support and by 
legislation which will permit communities to support them 
adequately. 

We favor the training of teachers for these special lines 
of work. 
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RESOLUTION III—on STANDARD STATE-WIDE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

Challenge Thought: 
Can Illinois, one of the most populous and wealthy states in 
the Union, afford to lag behind many of her more progressive 
sister states, just as a plain business proposition, to say noth- 
ing of state pride? 

Resolved, That: 
We favor the following plan of development of our various 
school units: 
(a) Kindergarten. 
(b) Elementary School, up to and including the sixth grade. 
(¢) — High School, including seventh, eighth and ninth 


grades, 
(d) Senior High School, including tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 


es. 

(e) Junior College, two years beyond Senior High School. 
The challenge thought bearing upon the Junior College is: 
Under the present selective plan of entrance to the Uni- 
versities and College what is to become of the lowest 
quartile of graduates from the High School? 

(f) Special Schools and Continuation Schools as indicated 
under IT. 

(g) Modified courses of the regular curriculum for case-groups 
having business and technical objectives, as distinguished 
from university preparatory or professional objectives. 

(h) That a committee of five be appointed by the President- 
elect of this meeting to study the problem of co-ordinating 
the units mentioned above, especially as they are related 
to the schools in the territory of the Lake Shore Division 
and in township territory generally; also, to make a rec- 
ommendation to this meeting next year, on this matter. 

RESOLUTION IV—ON A NATIONAL DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AS 

AGAINST A BUREAU. 

Challenge Thought: 
Are matters of state, of agriculture, of commerce, more im- 
portant than matters of education? 

Resolved, That: 

We favor the establishment of a Department of Education 

with a Secretary in the President’s cabinet. We are opposed 

to reducing the efficiency of such a department by making it 

a bureau in some other department. 


RESOLUTION V—ON Social SCIENCE. 
Challenge Thought: 

(a) How can a government be created and maintained by a 
people who do not teach youth to understand the nature 
of this government? 

(b) We have taught the form of government; let us now 
teach the substance of it. 

Resolved, That: 

(a) We favor the teaching of the social sciences in all our 
schools, especially from the seventh grade on up. The 
resolution by the State Association on this subject ex- 
presses our position more fully. ‘ 3 

(b) That teaching of Representative Government be given in 
all schools from the seventh grade to the fourth high 
school year, inclusive. 


RESOLUTION VI—ON TEACHERS’ TENURE. 

Challenge Thought: 
The incentive of cumulative returns and permanency is the 
great driving force in business; why do we not enlist it in 
the interest of education? 

Resolved, That: 
We favor legislation which will give more secure tenure to 
teachers, principals, superintendents and supervisory officers. 
Also, that financial returns be commensurate with maturity 
and efficiency of service. We are still operating on a 66 cent 
dollar; therefore, salaries should be adjusted from 1912- 
1914 level to meet this level of increased cost of living. 


RESOLUTION VII—ON TEACHERS’ PENSION. 
Challenge Thought: 
Permanency in a profession is desirable to secure highest 
efficiency. The great service ‘‘turn-over’’ in the teaching pro- 
fession does not make for efficiency. Pensions help. 
Resolved, That: 
(a) ‘the President-elect appoint a committee of three to make 
a study of the various pension and retirement fund sys- 
— in the U. 8., especially those having an actuary’s 


(b) This committee report directly to teachers’ councils or 
executives of the schools of the Lake Shore Division and 
secure from the teachers of these schools a recommenda- 
tion as to the type of pension or retirement system they 
approve. A report of these findings is to be made by the 
oo to the next meeting of the Lake Shore Division 
in h 
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RESOLUTION VITI—on THe DisTRisuTaBLe Funp. 
Thought: 
Our national government was founded on the principle that 
the federal body could render a service to the individual 
states which they themselves could not render; similarly, the 
state can render service in equalizing educational opportunity 
for many communities which they could not render to them- 
selves. Why should not the stronger give to the weaker in 
order that the whole may be stronger? 
Resolwed, That: 

We favor a distributable fund based upon a scientific study 
of the needs of the various school units and upon the needs 
of the state and the nation; definitely, that this fund shall 
be at least 25% of the total cost of common schools in Illinois. 
Also, that the funds used for such a purpose be secured 
through an equitable tax and distributed on the basis of sound 
business principles. Also, that the needs should govern the 
tax; not the tax the needs. Also, that the budget be made 
up by a committee or board, one-half of whom are school men 
and women and one-half of whom are business men of high 
standing who know something of corporate budget making. 


RESOLUTION [X—on Support oF STaTE COMMISSION OF EDUCATION. 
Challenge Thought: 
Unless we work through regularly constituted agencies our 
work will come to naught. 


Resolved, That: 

(a) We give our support to the State Commission on Educa- 
tion in a constructive program which will bring about 
the important objectives mentioned in the aforegoing 
resolution. 


RESOLUTION X—ON PEACE EDUCATION. 
Challenge Thought: 
Have we not progressed far enough to know that love and 
amity can win where war can not? 
Resolved, That: 
We endorse Peace Education as set forth in resolutions of 
State Association: 

We affrm our belief that the health of the child is of 
first importance as a national asset and that physical educa- 
tion and sports rather than military training should be an 
integral part of every child’s life. We are convinced that, 
if the present civilization is to endure, we must recognize 
the great importance of education for peace rather than for 
war. As there are many peacetime pursuits which develop 
virile qualities and offer opportunities for bravery, heroism, 
and self-sacrifice, we believe that the inculeation of peace 
ideals and the emulation of peace heroes should be placed in 
their proper relation; therefore, we favor developing such 
subject matter and content as will exalt the peace worker. 
Furthermore, we assert that the truth be taught about the 
causes of war and its terrible consequences, and that texts, the 
world over, should be designed so as to outlaw war firmly and 
finally. 


RESOLUTION XI—ON PUBLICITY. 
Challenge Thought: 
Public Opinion is the one greatest single force in community, 
state or nation; we must guide it in the interest of education. 
Resolved, That: 

(a) We cooperate without local papers and other agencies 
of publicity to the end that they will set forth education 
and taxation, in a fair manner. 

(b) That we cooperate with the state secretary in promoting 
radio broadcasting of educational matter. 


RESOLUTION XII—ON INFLUENCE OF PRESENT-DAY NEWSPAPERS 

ON MINDS oF YOUTH. 

Challenge Thought: 

All influences playing upon minds of youth should be con- 

structive. Much of the present-day newspaper material zives 

an untrue impression of life; life on the lower levels which 

represents but a small per cent of the great stream of whole- 

some activities, is given undue space and emphasis. 
Resolved, That: 

(a) We give thought to this situation, and that we take every 
opportunity to correct this tendency. 

(b) We urge the departments of English and History par- 
ticularly to present a study of newspaper values in their 
courses. 

(c) That we recommend to the newspapers that they feature 
the achievements of men rather than their crimes and 
scandals. 


RESOLUTION XIII— 
Resolved, That: 
We express to the local management and the citizens of Oak 
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Park, our appreciation of the hospitality shown and assist- 
ance given in making this convention a success. 
Pau G. W. KE.izr, Chairman, 
ALIcE ‘Wessa, Kenilworth, 
JOHN CosTELLO, Lyons, 
Mary CHILDs, 
LouIsE WIEHL, Chicago Heights, 
Committee on Resolutions. 


The officers elected for the next year are as follows: 
President—Floyd T. Goodier, Chicago Heights. 
Vice-President—Emma G. White, Evanston. 
Secretary—Arthur B. Rowell, Glencoe. 

Treasurer—E. L. Nygaard, Oak Park. 

Executive Committee—Frances Stokdyk, Oak Park; T. Arthur 
Simpson, Waukegan; Martha Olsen, Evanston; J. C. Davies, La- 
Grange; J. L. Thalman, Maywood. 

State Committees—Appropriations, F. L. Miller, Harvey; 
Legislation, Medora Schaefer, Cicero; Resolutions, Paul G. W. 
Keller, Waukegan. 


The delegates to the State Meeting to be held next 
December will be appointed and reported later. 


Artuour B. RowE.L, Secretary. 


THE NEED OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 


Since our organization has gone on record repeatedly 
in favor of a better understanding of social science by 
teachers and much more of it in our various curricula, it 
may be of interest to our members to read what a writer 
in the Illinois Miner has to say on this subject. Here 
it is in plain language: 

Democracy is a wonderful tool. But, as with every other 
tool, its usefulness depends on the intelligence of the user. Give 
a razor to a monkey and he will cut himself. Give the finest watch 
to a savage and he will hang it on his nose for an ornament. Give 
the ballot to boneheads and they will elect another bonehead who 
will play fast and loose with their life and fortune. 

Come on, boys, let’s be honest with ourselves. What do we 
know about astronomy that would entitle us to a vote on that 
science. What do we know about government, politics, history, 
sociology and political economy? What do the teachers of our 
poor children know about these things? What do our high school 
teachers and college professors know about them? 

Oh, yes, a few of the latter do know—and keep their mouths 
shut in fear of losing their jobs because the business Babbitts 
and business pirates who control our educational institutions scent 
the dynamic forces contained in social sciences. The result is that 
as people, on the whole, we know a million times less about history, 
sociology and political economy than we know about the science of 
boxing. And yet these three sciences constitute the rock founda- 
tion of democracy. Without widespread, almost universal, knowl- 
edge of them democracy can not function and does not function. 
Thus it comes about that with the best government on earth we 
are the worst governed people on earth. 

But please do not blame it all on the politicians. If they are 
fumbling, bungling amateurs in the science of government, then 
so are we. If their social minds are stupid, warped and crooked, 
so are ours. If they are without compass, chart and goal, so are 
we. They are flesh and bone from our heads. Their mentality is 
the true reflex of the mentality of the American people. And if 
they are a sorry lot, as they certainly are, we’d better get down 
to the job of making ourselves over. For if a monkey sees himself 
in a mirror he can’t improve his looks by smashing the mirror. 

Democracy without an educated citizenship is a snare and a 
delusion and a menace. It, therefore, becomes the foremost duty 
of every citizen to acquire a working knowledge in those sciences 
which pertain to the well-being of race and nation. This is espe- 
cially important in the case of the working masses, for if all signs 
do not fail they will be called upon to govern the world before the 
present generation has passed away. 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY RECONSIDERS 


Evans Woollen, of Indianapolis, vice-president of the Ameri- 
ean Bankers’ Association and widely known in financial circles of 
the country, in an address at Northwestern University last night, 
questioned seriously present-day methods of education. 

‘*T wonder if we are off the track,’’ said the financier. ‘‘In 
considering this subject we should look first to the public school 
program of education in America. Analysis demonstrates that our 
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blic school children are studying twice as many subjects as 
SIE Gltaen ones eqn, wliens thet lena in Oe ee 
It is a serious question with me whether our schools and co 
in the endeavor, as stated in the report of the Carnegie Foun 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching last year, to teach ‘ 
thing of every form of knowledge in which the modern world in- 
terests itself,’ have not been getting away from education that 
‘makes for sincerity, for thoroughness, and for intellectual vigor.’ 

‘* After all, it’s the latter kind of education,’’ continued Mr. 
Woollen, ‘‘whieh business needs. Business needs today education 
in the fundamentals more than training in doing this or that par- 
ticular thing. It needs, especially, development of open-mindedness 
for the solution of the problems having to do with human relation- 
ships which, it seems to me, are the problems that are irritating 
business most today. These topics, I feel, are far more important 
than those having to do merely with things.’’ 

The Indianapolis banker spoke of the education problem also 
from the standpoint of the human being in relation to property and 
cited the differences between capital and labor as an example. 


The above article appeared in the Chicago Journal 
of Commerce on May 10. That paper represents the 
great organized commercial and industrial interests; 
therefore, the article quoted here is intensely interesting 
to some of us who have been close observers of educational 
progress for the last twenty years, and especially if we 
have had any part in school legislation or in framing 
courses of study. For it has been within that time that 
the influential men in commerce and industry were com- 
plaining that our high school and college graduates had 
no ‘‘training in doing this or that particular thing.’’ No 
other class was so loud in its demands for vocational 
education and training in the actus! work of the office 
and the shop as were the leaders in commerce and the 
captains of industry. And now they are ‘‘ wondering if 
we are off the track.’’ 

The introduction of the ‘‘enriched’’ and diversified 
courses of study in our schools and colleges was brought 
about largely through the influence of commerce and in- 
dustry. Of course now some of these same people will 
try to make it appear that our all-inclusive course is the 
product of the flighty and unstable minds of professional 
and theoretical teachers. But our schools are a great 
democratic institution, and the teachers are a part of it; 
therefore, those teachers and superintendents who plan 
our courses of study naturally respond to what seems to 
be a public demand. We do not regret the experiment 
now criticised. Possibly we have gone too far in diluting 
and diffusing our curriculum; but one of the privileges 
of a democracy is to try experiments (even to make mis- 
takes) and to learn therefrom. We believe that the 
future curriculum will be different from and better than 
the curriculum of twenty years ago even if we have made 
some mistakes in that time. Possibly Dr. Pritchett is 
right when he says that we have gotten away from the 
education that makes for sincerity, for thoroughness and 
for intellectual vigor. But we do not want him and his 
supporters to complain about ‘‘the rising cost of edu- 
eation’’ after they have been so effective in forcing the 
schools to try the costly experiment of teaching every- 
thing from the alphabet to astronomy and architecture 
and from sociology to stenography and shoe-making. 


R. C. M. 


BEGIN VACATION WITH A SMILE 


Mice harm the cheese, but girls charm the hes. 

It is said that thousands of people in Boston daily 
live, move and have their beans. 

Paradoxical as it may seem, the greatest nutmeg 
ever known met with a grater. 
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The people of America chase after every ‘‘ism’’ but 
the rheumatism. 


My neighbor says that even if it is hot in the after- 
noon when he plays golf it is always scold when he gets 
home late for supper. 


A young lady twitted her beau, who had a Charley 
Chaplin mustache, about the ‘‘bang’’ under his nose; 
and he became so agitated that he gave her a bang under 
her nose. 


Another young lady encouraged her bashful lover by 
telling him to call one evening and that her motto would 
be ‘‘sofa and no father.’’ 


Still another lively young lady had been courted 
without results for about three years by a bashful young 
man named Locke. When her mother asked how old he 
was, the young lady replied that he must be quite old 
since Shakespeare had written about Shy Locke. 


We learned the other day that some of the Michi- 
ganders are Portuguese. 


When an owl laughs, he say ‘‘Hu! Hu! Hu!’’ The 
baseball player, ‘‘Hi! Hi! Hi!’’ The farmer, ‘‘Ho! Ho! 
Ho!’’ And the old maid, ‘‘He! He! He!’’ 

Perhaps it was all right, but we read the other day 
that as soon as the United States restored peace and 
quiet in Cuba the planters began at once to raise cane. 


A young man with literary ambitions took a sea voy- 
age and found that it is very easy to become a contributor 
to the Atlantic. 


A frivolous man in Bloomington calls his wife Crystal 
because she is always on the watch. 


A boy in Chicago quit school because he said that one 
day when he could not answer a question his teacher said 
she would like to see him know more. 


A Danville man in proposing to a short girl declared 
he had never loved a tall. 


A Peoria boy called his music teacher a tuneful lyre 
because that teacher failed to keep a promised en- 
gagement. 

A Joliet man who is disappointed in his home life 
with the pretty girl he married says he now fully under- 
stands the oft-stated fact that a thing of beauty is a 
jaw forever. 


Masons and hod-fellows go up by degrees. 


A solicitor who had tried to get a miser to help with 
a worthy cause was asked how he succeeded, and replied: 
‘*Did you ever get mutton-chops out of a battering ram ?’’ 


The crow is a noble bird becaws it never shows the 
white feather nor complains without caws. 


A teacher in Galesburg dismissed a little boy from 
the history class beeause he asked her if two twentifica- 
tions make one fortification. 


My neighbor. Ivan Gollavich, says that the Russian 
government has appointed a man named Sevenyearich 
as collector of revenue because it is necessary to bring the 
people up to the seratch. 


When a printer set up 1,000 instead of 10,000, his 
boss told him he was fired because he lacked fourth- 
aught. 


We were not surprised the other day to see an arm- 
less man on the street corner writing cards with his toes; 


for nearly forty years ago, we understood our teacher to 
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say that ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’’ was written by Harriet 
Beecher’s toe. 


But we were surprised and doubtful about forty years 
ago when we sat on a hard bench in school with a per- 
fectly new patch on our trousers and heard the teacher 
declare that there is nothing new under the son. 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE SCHOOL? 


Send your children to the public school. There is no 
other school as good. The richest man cannot give to his 
children, in any private school, what the public school 
gives them. The public school teaches reading, writing, 
arithmetic and democracy. The public school teaches 
geography and spelling, in many cases manual training, 
but always equality. In the publie schools the boys and 
girls learn to know the American public. And upon that 
knowledge success in after life and cooperation in good 
citizenship depend. 

The public school is the best school and it is the 
noblest institution in this republic. It is the hope of 
democratic government, and of better government in the 
future. 

If children go to the publie schools they learn to 
know America, and prepare themselves in the school for 
the work that follows school. They have an enormous 
advantage to start with, over other children that have 
attended the private schoo], no matter what the father 
may pay in the mistaken impression that he is buying 

‘something _better’’ for his children. What parents 
actually do when they deprive their children of public 
school training is to deprive them of later opportunity. 


—Boston American. 


Teaching Charts 
OF NATIONAL REPUTATION 1 
ll Physiology 


McConnell’s Anatomical, Physiological and Hygiene Chart. |} 
Lithographed in full colors, based on Gray’s Anatomical } 


Works; covers the subjects thoroughly. Prepared by W. B. ff 
Jameson, M. D. 20 pages, 32x44 inches. On heavy map 

paper, edges bound with muslin. Price with adjustable a i} 

stand or folding wall bracket . > . ‘ 
ii] Same, mounted on cloth - ° : ‘ ‘ 318. 00 i 


Primary Reading 


McConnell’s Primary Reading Ops. 24 pages of Primary Reading, word 
and object method combined, of Phonics, 7 pages of Primary 
Arithmetic, 2 pages of Primary, Drawing, 1 page of + a © Litho- 
graphed large and clear on strong r edged with linen. 

32x44 inches, price with otjantebiootods end or folding wall a 10.50 
A. B. C. Primary Chart. 48 pa of Alphabet and Primary Reading, |} 
Primary Numbers and Script. he most primary chart anes Pages jf} 
22x32; large clear type. Price with stand or bracket c $8.50 


Primary Arithmetic 


McConnell’s Primary Arithmetic Chart. An effective and most attractive 
means of = nting first principles of Addition, Subtraction, Multiplica- ff 
tion and Division. Lithographed in full colors, 32 32x44 inc 
edged with cloth. Price with adjustable ss rA~ gt ine 2s } 
i bracket : $10.50 H 
The above charts are in use ‘throughout the oventey. Order now. Prices 
include postage. If not entirely satisfied your money will be refunded ff 
without question. Descriptive circulars of any of these cat sent upon 
request. 


1 McConnell School Map Co. 
i] Dept. P., 213 Institute Place CHICAGO 
We make the most widely used school maps in America. If you need 


history or geography maps, send for our 16 page descriptive booklet, 
listing ten distinct sets and over 100 single maps. 
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‘*‘WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE, 


**Does your vacation add to or detract 
from your vocation?’’ is a very pertinent 
question for every teacher. Practically all 
teachers have two months of vacation in 
the summer. Many have three months and 
a few four months. A couple of weeks of 
complete rest and the average teacher is 
ready for new fields to conquer. If she 
ean arrange to travel, the summer is pleas- 
antly and profitably spent and much in- 
spiration secured; but very frequently this 
is not possible and time hangs heavy or is 
spent in debilitating pleasures which divorce 
interest and attention from her vocation 
and she finds herself in September less 
ready for teaching than she was in June. 

An increasing number of teachers have 
found the solution of the problem, what to 
do with my vacation, in rich opportunities 
for study and recreation which the summer 
sessions of the colleges and normal schools 
are offering. 





POSTAL PIONEERING THROUGH 
THREE CENTURIES 





Out of the mists of beginnings 
dawned Civilization. 

Civilization? 

Civilization is Communication. 

Thus the peerage of postal commu- 
nication is established at the very 
roots of history. And since man 
learned to write its family escutcheon 
has borne the figure of the flying mes- 
senger. 

Service! 

Service is no new thing to messen- 
gers of the post. Service to fellow 
men has been their tradition through 
the ages. 

Roman messengers speeding to the 
ends of the empire changed tired 
horses for fresh at relay stations of 
the roads to Gaul, Britain, Germania, 
and Spain. These stations were called 
‘*posta,’’ and from this significant 
term marking the relay we get to-day 
the nucleus of our conception of the 
world-wide postal service, the post 
office, and everyone’s friend, the 


postman. 











America’s most cherished quality is the 
pioneer spirit of its people. The United 
States postal system, in the spirit of Amer- 
ica, has been a pioneer in the 17th, 18th, 
and 19th centuries, and now, with the open- 
ing of the 20th century, it is abreast of the 
foremost in progressive ingenuity and in- 
vention and service. 

It was a mail courier who blazed the first 
trail between New York and Boston. 

It was the maileoach which brought into 
existence the old Boston-New York-Phila- 
delphia-Baltimore turnpike—the first great 
“Fae rank a 

, as deputy postmaster 
general, made this post road the scat- 
tered colonial settlements show a greater in- 
come than the principal post road between 
England and Scotland. 

Richard Fairbanks, who conducted an 
office in a Boston tavern in 1639 to receive 
letters from ships, was the first colonial 
postmaster. 
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HOME GEOGRAPHY 


BY 
RIDGLEY & DILLON 


Here is a text that contains all its name implies. There are a number of books 
called ‘(Home Geography” on the market but did you ever find one that really applied 
ou have no doubt expressed eager 
phy” on it, only to find the opening chapter on 
“The Land and the Life of the imo” and the entire book more about people living 
in other parts of the world than right in your own locality. 

It is said that 80% of all facts ever learned in geography are illustrated in the 
home community and along the water fronts this percen is i 
geography depends largely upon the imagination of the child for an understanding of 
its facts. For instance, it demands that he visualize the great wheat fields of North 
t forests of Russia, Pittsb: 
and the grand scenery of our National parks. 
places only by reassemblu:g in his mind, items out of what he has previously experi- 
a study o1 his home locality, he will build a foundation of past ex- 

riences which will enable him to visualize situations and conditions in distant places. 
he Ridgley-Dillon book provides for this basic foundation in the child’s experience 
through interesting problems which he works out for himself, instead of committing to 


a five book 
School.” You should know all five. 
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Monadnock Bidg., Chicago, III. 
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17 Days—Personaily Conducted—All Expenses Included 
Make your Trip to the N. E. A. Convention this year one of the happiest memories of your lifetime—at 
Fe ee ye 
Pian Hotel,” Thee delighttel deys ia New York City. ‘Thee take'the ocedertl Hote Rne. ee 
alisades.” Combined rail and water trip through beautiful Lake and Lake 
Wa at = — -8 Sa ED 


CIAL TRIP 


© Toronto. See Niagara Falls, one of 


ITAN TOURS CO. 
Dixie Terminal Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Benjamin Franklin in 1775 became the 
first Postmaster General of the United 
States. 

Railroads were patronized by the Postal 
Service from the time the first few miles 
of track were laid. Subsidies through the 
Postal Service made possible the mainte- 
nance of many of the early railroads. 

The railway post office was adopted in the 
United States in 1864. 

The Postal Service has always been on the 
heels of the pioneer settlers as they ad- 
vanced westward. Service to-day to Point 
Barrow on the northernmost tip of Alaska, 
and to the isolated miners in the fastnesses 
of the mountains, bears out the motto, 
‘Where American citizens go, the mails 

” 


Gummed postage was adopted in the 
United States in 1847. 

Postmaster General Montgom Blair 
initiated the movement in 1861 which has 
resulted in the formation of the Universal 
Postal Union. A concrete example of this 
international coo tion is found in the 
fact that the letter sent for 5 cents to Aus- 
tralia to-day cost $2.04 in 1857. 


It was the demands of the Postal Service 
which first brought night trains on the fail- 
roads, and the first ‘‘ fast mail trains’’ were 
followed by fast passenger trains. 

The money-order system was adopted in 
1864. 

Postmen to-day bring mail to the doors 
of millions of homes. Free delivery of mail 
service in cities began in 1863. 

Postal savings banks, the greatest savings 
bank in the world was started in 1911. 

R. F. D. service brings the city to the 
country. This rural service was started in 
1896. 

Parcel post was adopted in 1913. 

Air mail service was started May 18, 
1918. For two years it has been opera’ 
an advancing service on a transcontinen 
route 3,000 miles long from New York to 
San Francisco, and earned in 1922 and 
1923 the honor of making the greatest con- 
tribution to the progress of American avia- 
tion. 

Pioneering never stops in the Postal Ser- 
vice. Faster, faster, faster the relay must 
be made. This summer the Postal Service, 
if Congress agrees, will inaugurate through 
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THE McCORD COACHES AND TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


When in need of a teacher or a 
coach write to us. We can aid you 
in your choice and at the same 
time save you time and trouble. 


Keep an up-to-date record of 
your training in our files and we 
will work unceasingly in your 
behalf. Every progressive 


TEACHER SUPERINTENDENTS 
AND AND 
COACH PRINCIPALS 
Should register with us at once. Report your vacancies to us. We 
If you do not have a ition are at all times in touch with 





worthy of your scholarship and 
experience, consult us. 


UNITY BUILDING 


well apenens specialists in all 
branches. 


Send fer our Registration Blank BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 











fm, TEACHERS 
Se AGENCY 





COLUMBUS, 
We place BE. Long St. 
PITTSBURG PA. Zeachers , WASH. 
$130 Jenkins Arcade Everywhere Cham. of Comm. Bldg. 


WRITE ANY CLARK AGENCY FOR YOUR OPPORTUNITY 





Tl 
211 N. Calvert St, 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


ALBER 25 |E. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 


“I want promotion and salary.” Through the “Albert” many thousands have sought 
and found. Why not you? Send for booklet “Teaching as a Business.” 
Best schools our clients. 39th year. 


Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bldg., Denver; Peyton Bidg., Spokane 











CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 3; % 


Clinton, lowa C. E. Cozzens, Manager 
We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at small expense to them. 


FREE REGISTRATION TERRITORY je a? Sere fe 














WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 


REGISTRATION — UNEXCELLED SERVICE 
BRANCH OFFICES: 


te — 





a ae 
ROCKY IMT TEACHERS Portland, Oregon, N. W. Bank Bidg. 
iGENCY Minneapolis, Minn., Lumber Exchange 
veda tthanaoe »G Des Kansas City, Mo., Rialto Bldg. 


R, Ph. D.. Manager 








J. Porrarn Apams Gurarp T. Smita 
THE ADAMS-SMITH and THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Maemesr oF Tes Nationat Association or Txacuuns’ AGENCIES 
224 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 
Ww. S. Aupricn, Engineering and Agriculture. Epna B. Wiper, Music. 


C. M. McDan1g1L 


neluding oCullough Teachers’ and The Krats’ School and Bureau, combination makes 
- ge ental te Guten many calls from all parts of the nited States substantiate thie fact 
registration. Booklet on European travel mailed free on request 








PEDAGOGICALLY GRADED HANDWRITING TEXTBOOKS, plus the all year free pro- 
fessional services of a large of expert penmanship visiting instructors, who cover in their work the 
United States, plus free eal ext courses ted by expert instructors in Practical Penman- 
ship in the offices of The A. N. Palmer Company, have made 
PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 

& great power in educational work in all institutions of learning and in business and social life. == 

T PALMER METHOD PLAN cuts the chir hic corners and offers a caple fascinati 
way to a style of posmenstip which embodies LEGIBILITY, COMMERCIAL RAP DITY, EAS 
and ENDURANCE. 

If you are not familiar with the always success 


ful 
PALMER METHOD PLAN 


write to our nearest office for detailed information. 
TH 


E A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
30 Orving, Fiore ‘ 2128 Calumet Ave. 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Ill. 





Pittock Bidg. 
Portland, Ore 
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service, 28 hours, between New York and 
the city at the Golden Gate. One-third of 
this journey will be at night. 





A REQUEST FROM THE U. 8. COM- 
MISSIONER OF EDUCATION 
Dear Sir or Madam: 

This Bureau recently published a Bulle- 
tin entitled ‘‘Games and other devices for 
improving pupils’ English’’ which has at- 
tracted so much attention that I have de- 
cided to have a similar bulletin 
presenting data on motivation of arithmetic, 
under two heads: 1. Games and devices; 
2. Larger life situations. 

Will you not kindly assist the Bureau in 
this undertaking by requesting several of 
the teachers of arithmetic in your school to 
describe the best games and devices and the 
best actual life situations that they are 
using to motivate arithmetic? 

Under actual life situations request your 
teachers to include studies of objective sit- 
uations in the community, state or nation 
which have been made the basis of arith- 
metic work, such for instance as buying fur- 
niture for a home, keeping the family bud- 
get, the cost of city pavement, the appor- 
tionment of city expenses among various 
lines, or any situations of this kind. 

The illustrative devices, games and life 
situations that will be most helpful will be 
those involving the four fundamental proe- 
esses: simple fractions; simple denomi- 
nate numbers without reduction; simple 
measurement; simple percentage; and com- 
mon interest. 

Each illustration should be on a separate 
sheet and complete enough and in such 
form that it may be published in practi- 
cally the same form as submitted. The 
grade in which the device or game is use? 
should be indicated. 

Thanking you for any assistance you an@ 
your teachers may render, I am 

Sincerely yours, 


Jno. J. TIGERT, 
Commissioner.. 





WHY HAVE WE ACCIDENTS?#* 


By Dr. George Payne, Professor of Educa- 
tion, New York University 

The answer to this question is simple. 
Conditions in the world have changed; more- 
over have so rapidly in the 
last quarter of a century that human intel- 
ligence has not kept pace with the trans- 
formation. A simple illustration of this: 
change may be noted in street congestion 
and hazards. As late as ten years ago it 
was perfectly safe for the pedestrian to- 
cross the street where he chose, even to walk 
down the middle of the street reading a 
newspaper without danger to himself; for 
the main traffic upon the streets were horses: 
and carriages. Horses, generally, have in- 
telligence enough not to run over people, 
and the rate of motion of vehicles in those 
days did not create hazards. The condi- 
tions of ten or fifteen years ago have so- 
changed that no one is safe on the street 
who does not give attention to the icu- 
lar ways of crossing, and to action in gen- 
eral, necessary to avoid accidents. 

Another example of the accident pro- 
ducing changes which have taken place in: 


*A series of Bulletins for Teachers, Prin- 
cipals, and Superintendents on the methods- 
of incorporating Safety Instructions in the 
regular curriculum of public schools by the- 
author of the article has been yey 
the Elliott Service Company, 244 West * 
St., New York City. 
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recent years is the development of steam 
and electric railroad transportation together 
with the extensive use of automob Speed 
has become one of the most important aims 
in transportation; automobiles are rapidly 
supplanting all slower moving vehicles; 
rapidly moving trains and speeding auto- 

mobiles are constantly crossing each other’s 
paths, and fmiranane meeting in disastrous 
collisions. The means of evading accidents, 
particularly at railroad crossings, are those 
ped at a time when trains 
moved much more slowly and the danger of 
collision was present only with pedestrians 

carriages. 


or — and 

The customary **Stop, Look and 
Listen’’—were all right in dex days of the 
horse-driven carriage, but with the auto they 
are inadequate. The motorist going at a 
rate of 30 to 40 miles an hour dislikes im 
mensely to ‘‘stop.’’ The operator driving 
his car has a thousand things to ‘‘look’’ 
for; and with the noise of his motor and 
conversation with his family, he is not in a 
favorable position for ‘‘listening’’ to mov- 
ing trains. In other words, the signs at rail- 
road crossings are inadequate to check the 
motorist in his effort to get somewhere for 
no particular purpose. Examples of other 
hazards may be mentioned, such as the use 
of electricity (the silent hazard), the uni- 
es Sa 

asphyxiation, and the many hazards of 
fndestriol occupations. The hazards from 
these sources have become so serious that 
accidents have climbed at an enormous pace, 
resulting in nearly 80,000 deaths and 
2,000,000 serious injuries last year. 

Now, what is most significant about these 
accidents is the fact that they are pre- 
ventable. This has been shown in a number 
of ways. In the numerous Safety Weeks 
that have been carried out in different parts 
of the United States there has been a uni- 
form reduction and in sume cases an entire 
elimination of accidents during the week. 
Why! Not because of a pope J of traffic 
congestion; not because of 
tion of the hazards; but Sanply beeanse 
people were led to be careful during Safety 
Week. Not only have reductions taken place 
during these weeks but there has been a 
steady decline of accidents in industries, on 
the streets, and in the homes of these com- 
munities where competent, organized safety 
effort has been made. For instance, in St. 
Louis the number of accidents causing 
deaths was reduced from 510 in 1917 to 
fewer than 300 in 1922, a saving of more 
than 200 human lives per year and millions 
of dollars in property value. 

The most remarkable accomplishments, 
however, have been made in saving the lives 
of children safety instruction in the 


where an average of 50 children, 6 to 16 

years of age, were killed by accidents yearly 

during a recent ten year period, this death 
3; to 


public — accidents was even more 
marked. In the years 1917, 1918 and 1919 
there were a total of 40 deaths to school 


to avoid such accidents the number was re- 
duced to a single death in 1920, and d 
the years 1921 and 1922 not one school 

was killed in a public utility accident. Num- 
erous other instances of like reductions 
could be cited. 
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The children of the present generation, as 
has been true in all ages, their 
habits mainly from imitation of adults; 
the adults, on the other hand, acquired their 
practices at a time when there were few 
public hazards. These habits in childhood 
persist and we find men and women en- 
gaging in unsafe practices because of the 
habits of childhood and the children de- 
veloping the same dangerous practices by 
imitating their parents. 

The only means of preventing accidents, 
therefore, is to substitute a new set of 
habits for those developed out of conditions 
to which they are unsuited. This process is 
a matter of education and since it cannot 
go on in the homes, it must be done in 
schools. In the second place, safety is pri- 
marily a matter of habits, and habits are 
most effectively formed in childhood. Dur- 
ing the period of youth it is the business of 
children to form habits and, since they are 
SS eee eee Oar See Sat 
it necessarily follows that most of their 
habits must be formed there. In the third 
place, aside from the dollar cost of accidents, 
which is , aside from the loss of 
lives, accidents to’ children bring untold 
suffering and loss of opportunity to hundreds 
of thousands of persons and start children 

upon their careers with serious physical 
handicaps. The only way this can be avoided 
is through school education. 

An adequate system of safety instruction 
has been worked out and incorporated into 
a large number of city school systems; 
plenty of material now available to indicate 
to any city interested in the saving of hu- 
man lives how these reductions may be 
brought about. What is even more impor- 
tant from the educators viewpoint is that 
Ce eee ae See Se eae 
man lives, especially ‘e, but results 
also in enriching the public school cur- 
riculum. I have on file in my office data 
indicating the almost universal conclusion 
of teachers that the result of the introduc- 
tion of accident data into school instruction 
has served to arouse a deeper interest among 
children in their regular school work. More- 
over, it stimulates endeavor and trains the 
child for effective citizenship. 
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Head of History Department, Chicago Normal College. 
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dike Arithmetics stands Thorndike himself— 
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dynamic psychologist. 
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They are written from the child’s point of view. 
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school practice and modern educational principles. 
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—correlate with facts of everyday life 
—contain practical problems only 
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THEY SAVE 


Your Stockings 
Your Feet and 
Your Pocketbook 





Many Cantilever Shoe wearers have discovered that their 
hosiery wears an unusually long time. The non-rubbing heel 
of the Cantilever Shoe does away with friction at the heel of 
the stocking. The natral lines make the shoe fit so smoothly 
that there is practically no chafing to wear out hosiery. By 
wearing Cantilevers, you will probably save half the cost of 
your shoes through the longer wear you get out of your stock- 
ings. That's real economy, isn't it? 


Your feet, however, are the most precious things that the 
Cantilever Shoe saves. The natural shape and the flexible 
arch give you wonderful comfort and keep your feet young. 
The arch of the shoe fits up snugly to the undercurve of the 
foot, giving restful support without hampering the action of 
the foot muscles. The foot has a chance to build up arch 
strength through exercise. The well placed moderate heel 
inclines you to toe straight ahead, taking the strain off the 
inner and weaker side of the foot. This prevents flat foot 
and helps to correct weak arches. 











At the newly reduced prices, Cantilevers save your 
pocketbook. We have been able to lower the prices of all 
Cantilever Shoes without changing their fine quality, because 
sales have increased to an extent that makes manufacturing 
more economical. Cantilevers wear a long time. They hold 
their shape and trim appearance, too. Considering their dura- 
bility and their moderate prices, Cantilever Shoes are prob- 
ably the best footwear investment that anyone could make. 


antilever 
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Chicago—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 30 E. Randolph St. (Sth floor) 
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Cantilever Shoe Shop, 829 E. 61st St., corner Drexel Avenue. | 
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Decatur—Raupp & Son Peoria—Cantilever Shoe Shop, 105 South Jefferson St., 
Elgin—Peter Pichik, 67 Grove Ave. Lehman Bidg., Ground Floor. 
Evanston—Packer & Ostiller, 529 Davis St Peru—S. F. Lindenmeyer 
Freeport—Winslow & Co. Rockford—D. J. Stewart & Co. 
Jacksonville—Hopper & Son Springfield—A. W. Klaholt, 512 Adams St. 
Macomb—Blount Shoe Store Rock Island—Boston Shoe Co. 


Kewance—Bowman Bros. Shoe Store, 218 N. Tremont St. 
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MODERN WORD STUDIES _ 


By J. N. HUNT 
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organized course in the Pronuncia- 
tion and Spelling of essential words, 
and in Word Building and Word 
Analysis. 
study are developed as a basis for 
teaching the meaning of groups 
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The latter phases of 
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Use your vacation time to Coe ernie 
make Big Money from the Weight 834 Ibs 
sale of this marvelous vacuum 

cleaner. Does real vacuum 

cleaning without electricity. 
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tricity, no wires to waste 
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TEACHERS WANTED! 
$95 TO $250 MONTH 
All teachers should try the U. 8. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being held 
throughout the entire country. During the 
Summer many permanent, life, positions pay- 
ing $1200 to $3000 a year will be filled; 
these have short hours and annual vacations, 
with full pay. Write immediately. to 
Franklin Institute, Dept. K236, Rochester, 
N. Y., for schedule showing U. 8S. Govern- 
ment positions obtainable and sample ex- 
amination questions. 
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tive colors that rest the eye. 


They can be Easily 
LAUNDERED 


The rollers on which they run are large and true; they 
cannot race; the pulley clutch is fool-proof; and the cord 
is strong and durable. There is a big difference between 
our shades and the other kind. Send for circular of styles 
and colors. 
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